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ANALYTICITY 
‘ ‘ 


N a recent article Professor Quine has pointed out the difficul- 
ties that accompany any ‘‘belief in some fundamental cleavage 
between truths which are analytic, or grounded in meaning inde- 
pendently of matters of fact, and truths which are synthetic, or 
grounded in fact.’’? By an ‘‘analytic truth’? Quine means any 
statement that either is a logical truth or that becomes a logical 
truth when synonyms are substituted for synonyms. Quine evi- 
dently accepts the distinction between logical truths and synthetic 
statements. It is only the class of statements which become logical 
truths by putting synonyms for synonyms that disturbs him: ‘‘ We 
still lack a proper characterization of. this second class of analytic 
statements, and therewith of analyticity generally, inasmuch as we 
have had in the above description to lean on a notion of ‘synonymy’ 
which is no less in need of clarification than analyticity itself.’’ * 
For this reason Quine denies that an adequate boundary between 
analytic and synthetic statements has ever been drawn. He con- 
cludes: ‘‘that there is such a distinction to be drawn at all is an 
unempirical dogma of empiricists, a metaphysical article of faith 
.. . this is a distinction which I reject.’’ * 

In this paper we wish to extend the argument of Quine but also 
to modify his conclusions. On the one hand, we shall attempt to 
point out the difficulties that accompany any belief in some funda- 
mental cleavage even between logical truths and synthetic state- 
ments. On the other hand, we shall attempt to salvage the 
analytic-synthetic dichotomy as a distinction that is neither meta- 
physical nor wholly insignificant. Our dual purpose is based on 
our belief that there are two kinds of distinction to be drawn 
between the analytic and the synthetic. One kind of distinction 
is to be rejected in a more thorough-going manner, and for other 
reasons, than Quine’s. The other kind of distinction is to be ac- 


1‘*Two Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. LX 
(1951), pp. 20-43. ‘ 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 

3 Ibid., p. 23. 

4 Ibid., pp. 34 and 43. 
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cepted for reasons that lead us to different conclusions from his. 
That there are these two kinds of distinction does not seem to be 
clearly recognized by either Quine or Professor Morton White, who 
also considers the analytic-synthetic dichotomy to be ‘‘an untenable 
dualism.’’ 5 

The first kind of distinction holds between synthetic and neces- 
sary truths, between statements that are corrigible by experience 
and those that are not. Those philosophers who believe that there 
are analytically true statements in this sense believe that there are 
statements the knowledge of which does not depend on sensory 
experience. It is with this distinction that Quine chiefly concerns 
himself and he rejects it in so far as it ordains a separation between 
synthetic statements and those statements whose truth results from 
the synonymy of some of their terms. We too reject this distinc- 
tion. But we also go on to maintain that the first class of analytic 
statements, the logical truths, are no less grounded in experience, 
no less empirical, no less corrigible. Let us call this the ‘‘epistemo- 
logical distinction,’’ since it depends upon a distinction between 
the grounds of our knowledge. 

The second kind of distinction is not an epistemological one 
but rather a ‘‘scientific or descriptive’’ one. It is only this kind 
of distinction that we wish to defend and we propose to do so by 
referring to two different types of linguistic behavior. We shall 
attempt to effect a distinction between them by specifying the 
criteria for analyticity (that is, the two classes of analytic state- 
ments). Because the criteria and objective evidences needed for 
this kind of distinction are discrete and reasonably unambiguous, 
the distinction is one of kind and not merely of degree. Both 
Quine and White rule out differences of kind between analytic and 
synthetic on the ground that philosophers who have supported 
such a distinction have explained it only in the vaguest and most 
unscientific terms and without any reference to clear-cut facts. 
They have, therefore, concluded that any relevant distinction could 
only be one of degree. 

In attempting to offer a scientific distinction we are carrying 
out Quine’s repeated suggestion that psychological experimenta- 
tion may provide the only means for solving the problems of 
analyticity. Nevertheless, philosophers who recognize the impor- 
tance of empirical psychology for the solution of philosophical 
problems may still hold two different attitudes. Within the first 


5 Cf. ‘‘The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism,’’ in John 
Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom, ed. 8. Hook, Dial Press, New 
York, 1950. 
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attitude, what is stressed is the present immature state of psychol- 
ogy and its inability as yet to deal precisely with many complex 
phenomena. As a result, one may reject all distinctions which are 
not currently as operational as those of physics, for instance, or any 
other precise science. Within the second attitude, what is stressed 
is the present utility of psychology and the necessity for using 
it as much as possible, as much as its progressive development into 
a science permits. As a result, one may propose interpretations 
which are congruent with current psychological method and are 
supported by common observation, and, perhaps, suggest new areas 
for research and investigation. It is the latter attitude which at- 
tracts us and which motivates the present endeavor. 


II 


With respect to the epistemological distinction between analytic 
and synthetic statements, we argue that it is not the difficulties 
with synonymy but the difficulties with logical truths that are most 
relevant. Of the latter Quine has this to say: ‘‘. . . in general a 
logical truth is a statement which is true and remains true under 
all reinterpretations of its components other than the logical par- 
ticles.’’® But how do we know that a statement has this kind of 
truth? At first glance it would indeed seem that our grounds are 
not empirical, that there is no recourse to fact, and consequently 
that the logical truths are not corrigible by reference to sensory 
experience. Still, we maintain, the very opposite is true. For we 
know any statement to be logically true only by providing a dem- 
onstration from the axioms and rules of inference. Restricting 
logic to the statement calculus and to quantification theory, let us 
first consider theorems of quantification theory (other than monadic). 
Here the class of theorems is not general recursive but the class 
of proofs of theorems is: given any set of statements there is a 
decision-procedure for recognizing whether or not it is a proof. 
But what do we mean by a decision-procedure here? We mean, 


6 Quine, op. cit., p. 23. Elsewhere in the same article (p. 41) Quine in- 
timates that all statements are on the same footing epistemologically. By this 
he seems to mean that certain logical laws or axioms are subject to acceptance 
or rejection on the same pragmatic grounds as any other statements. Quine 
does not enter into the further problem, which our approach emphasizes: how 
is one to characterize the demonstration of logical truths from axioms? With 
respect to this issue, Quine, at least in the article, does not seem to recognize 
that his criticism of the second class of analytic statements can be extended to 
the first class. Indeed, when later in the article he lumps the logical truths 
with all other statements, he offers no arguments to justify this procedure, 
other than what he had previously said about the second class. 
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roughly, that we can always decide in a finite number of steps, 
which depend only on considerations of typographical configura- 
tions, whether or not a given sequence of statements is a proof. 
But typographical configurations are observable phenomena— 
empirical facts. Consequently, our belief that a certain pattern 
of marks is exemplified in the relevant instance is a belief about 
an empirical state of affairs. As such, it is a corrigible belief, sub- 
ject to illusion and error no less than any other belief about 
experience. 
For example, consider one of Quine’s initial metatheorems: 


*102 in Mathematical Logic: "(a)(¢> y) > . (a)o> (a)y? 


Merely to determine an axiom specified by the metatheorems,’ for 
instance, an axiom such as: (w)(y)(z)(w’)(y’)(z’)((x)((xew . xey . > 
XeZ V ZX : Dxez’ Vxey’.: DwezV zewV Z'ew> . xew’ . xey’) D ((x)xew. 
xey . D> XxeZ V Zex : Dxez’ Vxey’. : D (x)wezV ZewWV Z'ew> . xew’ . xey’))) 
requires assurance that the axiom asserted is really a statement of 
the form characterized by *102. It is necessary to ascertain the 
membership of this statement in a class of statements, all of whose 
members have similar notational features. But such assurance 
must depend on observation and mistakes could be made. 

We reach the same result if we take a system which lists 
a finite number of axioms and specified rules of inference such as 
modus ponens and others. Here we do not have the problem of 
recognizing that a statement belongs to a class of statements. In- 
stead we must, in applying modus ponens to the listed axioms, 
recognize the identity of a single statement. This amounts to 
the recognition that one inscription is similar to another, i.e., that 
two inscriptions belong to the same class of inscriptions, i.e., that 
two inscriptions are members of the same statement. And this, 
obviously, is an empirical problem, for it involves the recognition 
of similarity between ink-marks. 

Finally, even in the statement calculus, where we have a deci- 
sion procedure for theorems—use of truth-tables—the evidence 
for logical truth resolves into certain visually-observable patterns 
of ‘‘T’s’’ and ‘‘F'’s’’ on a paper or blackboard. And the observa- 
tion of such patterns can not be considered incorrigible. 

Thus we find that even the first class of analytic statements, 
those that Quine characterizes as logical truths, can not be dis- 
tinguished from synthetic statements because of a difference in 


7In Mathematical Logic axioms are not listed but an infinite class of 
axioms is specified by means of metatheorems that provide a general descrip- 
tion of the axioms’ form. 
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kind of truth or kind of grounds. In order to attain logical truths 
we must employ recognition, which, though surer than many em- 
pirical testings, is not necessarily surer than all of them. Indeed, 
such recognition is itself merely a particularly simple empirical 
testing. If we suppose logical truths to be capable of truth or 
falsity and not merely proposals for behavior, their high degree of 
probability is primarily due to the simplicity of activities like 
recognition of similarity between ink-marks. By means of for- 
malization, we reduce the grounds of logical truths to recognition 
of notational features of marks and classes of marks. As a result, 
the complexity of the sensory or perceptual phenomena involved is 
reduced below that of the phenomena involved for most (though 
not all) empirical statements. 


Yet Quine is justified in feeling that logical truths are more 
clearly specified than the analytic truths that depend on synonymy 
pairs. But in order to explain why this is so we must move from 
the epistemological distinction to the scientific or descriptive one. 
Logicians set up operational criteria for the detection of logical 
truths. For instance, they utilize truth-table methods and *100— 
*105 in Mathematical Logic. In doing so, they are specifying the 
operations that are to be performed on physical objects (or, if one 
prefers, on or with sensory experiences). In telling us what 
processes we must follow in order to arrive at logical truths, the 
logicians are delineating the criteria and objective evidences that 
make possible a descriptive distinction between logical truths and 
other kinds of entities in the world. These other entities include 
synthetic statements and analytic statements which are not logical 
truths (i.e., the second class of analytic statements). It may be 
possible to specify the criteria in terms of which one might dis- 
tinguish both classes of analytic statements from synthetic state- 
ments. But none. of this implies that, within an epistemological 
framework, all the statements are not equally empirical. 

Consequently, if we wish to find the descriptive criteria for 
logical truths, we must go and see what criteria the logicians actu- 
ally give. And we find that they describe logical truths in terms 
of notational patterns. They use truth-tables and something like 
*100-*105 in order to specify a class of statements which they call 
“logical truths’’ or ‘‘ analytic statements of a certain sort.’’ Their 
operations do not in themselves make any reference to the grounds 
of knowledge. 

Our treatment of this issue has avoided several important prob- 
lems in logical theory. In this place we can only indicate that we 
are aware of the incompleteness of our statement. For one thing, 
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we have ignored the fact that logic must be used to do logic, and 
hence that logical truths which are not formalized are always pre- 
supposed by the logician. These logical truths are on a par with 
‘‘natural logic,’’ the logic accepted by common sense but not 
squeezed into a deductive system. Questions about the grounds 
of such statements or presuppositions, and even the question 
whether or not statements are involved which can be said to be 
true or false, are here left unexamined. Presumably, however, 
we have once more reached one of those points in philosophy where 
psychology and the social sciences can be of use.® 


III 


The second class of analytic statements contains those which 
become logical truths when synonyms are substituted for synonyms. 
Quine’s example, (2) ‘‘No bachelor is married,’’ is an analytic 
statement but not a logical truth. Nevertheless, all such state- 
ments can be transformed into logical truths by putting synonyms 
for synonyms. When ‘‘unmarried man’’ is substituted for its | 
synonym ‘‘bachelor,’’ (2) becomes (1) ‘‘No unmarried man is 
married.’’ And (1) isa logical truth. But this kind of operation 
is useless unless we are previously equipped with a workable 
criterion for determining when two terms are synonymous. 

Quine has also indicated why it is so difficult to explain synon- 
ymy in terms of identical meanings. In this paper we shall re- 
strict ourselves to mere synonymy. We shall say that two words 
are synonymous when any statement containing the first word is 
‘‘synonymous”’ with the statement obtained by substituting the 
second word for the first. We are now faced with the problem of 
explaining when two statements are synonymous. 

In attempting to explicate the synonymy of two statements we 
are dealing with the problem of analyticity-in-a-certain-context. 
As White, following Mill, has pointed out, it is at this level that 
analyticity takes on the greatest interest for the empiricist. The 
context we select includes the behavior of a particular person at 
some specified time. We are trying to explain the synonymy of 
statements for an individual A at time T. 

Two statements are to be understood as synonymous for per- 
son A at time T if his testing procedures are the same for the two 


8 Quine recognizes a similar problem when he points out that the charac- 
terization of analyticity-for-an-artificial-language by reference to ‘‘semanti- 
cal rules’’ is unsatisfactory because of the obscurity of the phrase ‘‘semantical 
tules.’’ This is an obscurity in the language used to talk about the formal 
system parallel to the obscurity about the grounds of the meta-logic used in 
doing logic. Cf. also Quine’s ‘‘Truth by Convention.’’ 
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statements. Notice that this approach, although it is consistent 
with the verification theory of meaning, does not entail it. We 
have said nothing about the meaning of statements. Meaning 
may or may not be the same as testing procedure. Only the latter, 
we are here saying, is relevant for determining synonymy of state- 
ments. For it is the testing procedure which occurs in an enquiry 
and it is in the context of enquiry that specifically cognitive 
synonymy appears most clearly. It is because we are not here con- 
cerned with synonymies other than the cognitive variety that we 
propose to focus attention upon the individual’s testing procedure.® 

An individual A at some specific time is the subject of our ex- 
periment. Suppose, for the first approximation, that we, as the 
experimenters, understand the first of our questionable state- 
ments: (3) ‘‘Here is a rational animal.’’ But we do not know 
whether or not this statement is synonymous for A with the second 
of our questionable statements: (4) ‘‘Here is a featherless biped.”’ 
We could ask A to set about testing (4) in order to observe whether 
his behavior is different from the behavior we know to be involved 
in the testing of (3). Unfortunately, this procedure begs the ques- 
tion. For it must presuppose that statement (3)-for-us is 
synonymous with statement (3)-for-A. Therefore, we must show 
how to check the synonymy of (3)-and (4)-for-A without any as- 
sumptions about the synonymy of (3)-for-A with (3)-for-us. This 
we are able to do by asking A to test first (3) and then (4) with 
respect to some creature, let us say, that stands before him. 

What do we find? Well, we might find that in order to test 
(3) A gives the indicated creature some kind of intelligence quiz. 
To test (4) he might not even speak to this creature but only in- 
spect its legs and epidermis. We take note that he did not pay any 
special attention to the body of the creature when we asked him 
to test (3) and he did not exchange words or set up intelligence 
problems when we asked him to test (4). As a result, we might 
possibly conclude that the statements are not synonymous for A 
in that context. It does not matter that A may have given an af- 
firmative response for both statements (if, for instance, there really 
is a man there). What does matter is the fact that his testing 
procedures are different. Of course, if the extension of the two 


9 Quine’s belief that no individual statement is verified does not affect 
our theory. Individual statements are accepted or rejected. Some method 
is employed in accepting and rejecting. For Quine this method seems to con- 
sist in an attempt to adjust the statement to a system. Some tests must be 
employed to determine whether the system is better with a particular state- 
ment than without it. The employment of these tests, then, would be the test- 
ing procedure for that statement. 
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statements is identical and the same object would satisfy either 
statement, A might have learned from experience to make induc- 
tions and so to short-cut his tests. These short-cuts might be 
identical for both statements, as in the mere recognition of a 
human-like face. None the less, we may still be confident that if 
the statements are not really synonymous for A, the differences in 
test procedure would emerge once we required A to achieve a 
higher probability for each statement. This would lead to fur- 
ther testing and an unmistakable difference in their pattern, a 
difference that would remain constant despite irrelevancies. 

If, on the other hand, we were dealing with synonymous state- 
ments for A the results of our experiment would be quite different. 
Let us say that the following are the questionable statements: (5) 
‘‘Here is a bachelor’’; (6) ‘‘Here is an unmarried male.’’ If 
these statements are really synonymous for A, we can expect an 
interesting convergence of the evidence. We might find that the 
testing procedures for both statements narrowed down eventually 
to investigations of city-hall marriage records and of sexual char- 
acteristics. The more we vary the environment and repeat the 
experiment for each statement, the more we find a gradual elimina- 
tion of differences in the testing behavior. For the previous pair 
of statements we found an increasing divergence in the procedures 
employed ; for the present pair we find the very opposite. On the 
basis of such progressive convergence of the evidence one may rea- 
sonably conclude that the two statements are synonymous. 

No doubt one could find difficulties in this criterion of synonymy. 
Nevertheless, we should like to suggest that the difficulties are not 
any greater than those that confront psychologists who work on 
theories such as those about belief and drive. In these investiga- 
tions, however, much progress has been made and much more can 
be expected. Surely it will not be proposed that the notions of 
belief or drive be eliminated from psychological theory just be- 
cause they are not as clear as one should like, or because they are 
not as clear as our notions of molecule or atom. 

The réle of verbal behavior in our experimentation is a diffi- 
culty since it is the usage of words that we are trying to determine. 
Still, there is no justification for excluding from the body of ac- 
ceptable data the linguistic activities of the individual being ex- 
amined. On the basis of such verbal patterns the experimenters 
may make predictions about grosser behavior in the form of induc- 
tions. Such inductions, be it noted, are employed by psychologists 
in the most experimental reaches of their science. They serve to 
speed up the experiment by enabling one to ask the subject what 


i i i 
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he is looking for, at the same time as one makes inferences from — 
his overt behavior. . 

The necessity for determining what behavior is relevant for 
cognitive synonymy seems to present a more central difficulty. 
For how are we to know that what the individual A doesis, as a mat- 
ter of fact, related to his testing of the questionable statements? 
For instance, while A is testing one of the statements, he might de- 
velop a cramp in his left leg and begin jumping about. Or else, in 
a manner entirely irrelevant to our experiment, he might be ex- 
cited by the clothes worn by the person he is examining and spend 
his time fingering and admiring them. Even more confusing ab- . 
errations might occur. And they could lead us to a false conclu- 
sion about synonymy for A. But this difficulty is not uncommon 
in science. To overcome it, we need only resort to the usual sci- 
entific procedure for eliminating irrelevant variables: We repeat 
the experiment. Some of the irrelevant behavior is eliminated. 
We vary the environment and repeat the experiment again. More 
irrelevant behavior drops out. Andsoon. This kind of problem 
occurs in most psychological inquiries. The experimenter must 
establish a pattern of uniform behavior, a correlation between cer- 
tain stimuli and the resultant behavior. In the present case, the 
stimuli include an uttered statement and a request that it be tested. 
That the statement will be associated with a core of relevant and 
uniform behavior is evidenced by the very fact of inter-subjective 
communication. It is this pattern of uniform behavior that 
enables us to understand the linguistic usage of other persons. 
The existence of such a pattern is presupposed by every experi- 
mental psychologist. 

The establishment, or rather discovery, of a correlation be- 
tween stimuli and responsive behavior may occur in the following 
manner. We, as experimenters, gradually narrow down the be- 
havior that is associated with the stimuli. We do this, as we have 
seen, by varying conditions in the organism and in the environment 
and by repeating our requests that A verify the two statements. 
After we have gathered a sufficient amount of evidence, we make 
predictions about similarities and differences in test procedures 
that are to be expected under certain conditions. The confirma- 
tion of these predictions of ours helps us to exclude as irrelevant 
many factors in the situation. We then make predictions about 
the occurrence, under specifically controlled conditions, of actions 
which are identically alike in certain respects.’° If these predic- 


10 Two occurrences are identical in some respect if they are indistinguish- 
able in that respect. 
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tions are confirmed, we eliminate more irrelevant variables. And 
if the behavior remains identical after considerable repetition of 
this phase of our experiment, we may finally conclude that the 
statements are synonymous for A in this context. We might reach 
the same conclusion even if the observed activities differed slightly, 
one from the other. But this conclusion would be based on the 
belief that the slight difference could be eliminated under more 
suitable test conditions. Although this kind of conclusion is fully 
warranted, it has a somewhat lower probability than the previous 
one. 

Having decided that the two statements are or are not synony- 
mous for A at time 7, we are now in a position to make inferences 
about their synonymity for A over a longer period of time. Such an 
induction could be tested during the longer period and probabili- 
ties could be worked out for the extension of our generalizations to 
all contexts. Then, immediately after our first set of experiments, 
we could infer that the two statements are or are not synonymous 
for A, without any reference to time or context. We do so, of 
course, with the realization that the probability of such a conclu- 
sion may be considerably less than the probability of conclusions 
about A’s linguistic behavior within some limited period of time. 
But the fact that our conclusions with respect to synonymy for A 
may vary in degree of probability or certainty must not be taken to 
mean that the distinction between synonymy and non-synonymy 
is not a distinction of kind. It is no more a distinction of degree 
than any of innumerable distinctions which everyone considers to be 
distinctions of kind. The belief that certain physical objects are 
bluejays and distinct from others, which are bluebirds, may vary 
in degree of certainty. But no one has ever seriously suggested 
that the distinction is merely one of degree and that these are not 
two different kinds of birds. 

With a criterion for synonymy of statements established, we 
may now say that two words, F and G, are synonymous for A if they 
can be interchanged without any loss in the synonymity of state- 
ments. Given a statement p which contains F, let us say that the 
statement g formed by substituting G for F in p, is experimentally 
found to be synonymous with p for A. Then the words F and G are 
synonymous for A with respect to statements p and gq. In order 
to know that F and G are in general synonymous for A we must 
first know that they function in all other statements as they do in 
p and gq. To determine synonymy of words it is necessary, in 
theory, to determine synonymy of an: indefinite number of state- 
ments. In its structure this problem resembles the problem of 
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making generalizations about synonymy for A over an indefinitely 
long period of time despite the fact that our evidence and initial 
conclusions apply only to specific contexts. And we solve the cur- 
rent problem in the same way that we solved the previous one: by 
means of statistical methods. We test representative samples of 
statements that contain the words in question; we work out the 
probabilities for the larger class of similar statements; we even- 
tually make immediate inferences about the synonymy of words for 
A with respect to statements other than those we have actually ex- 
amined. 

In this way our criterion for synonymy of statements provides us 
with a criterion for synonymy of words. A statement is analytic 
for A if it becomes a logical truth when word-synonyms for A 
are substituted for word-synonyms for A. It is not necessary to 
introduce the notion of ‘‘logical truth for A.’’ And, of course, 
the statement that any statement is analytic for A is itself synthetic. 

We suggest that this notion of analyticity for an individual is 
an advance towards the formulation Quine and White demanded. 
It does not propose any epistemological distinction, which we, like 
them, have rejected. It does provide a descriptive characteriza- 
tion of the analytic, within and beyond a specific context, in terms 
of the behavior of a particular individual. 

An extension of the criteria for an individual would lead to a 
criterion of analyticity for a society. A statement is analytic for 
a society if it is analytic for every member of the society. Simi- 
larly, it is analytic for any segment of a society if it is analytic 
for every member of that segment. The difficulties in determining 
analyticity for a society or any large segment of it are propor- 
tional to the difficulties in examining and testing every member of 
the society or the segment. Still, in principle the problem is 
soluble. We have only to discover representative samples from 
which to make our inductions. Then, our conclusions about the 
analyticity of any statement would have the kind of probability 
that all such inductions about a society have. And this is to say 
that our judgment would be as clear and precise as many of the 
generalizations employed by the social sciences. We suspect that 
the chief obstacle to testing statements about analyticity for a so- 
ciety in a scientific manner would not be theoretical untestability, 
or even technical untestability, but rather lack of motivation for 
the enquiry. 


If any difficulties remain, they must surely be terminological 
ones. The word ‘‘synthetic,’’ for instance, is an ‘‘epistemological 
word.’’ Ever since Hume and Kant it has referred to statements 
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about matters of fact, statements that are corrigible by experience. 
But all statements, i.e., all linguistic forms that can be true or false, 
have this property of corrigibility. Consequently, the synthetic, 
as epistemological, can not be separated from the analytic. Never- 
theless, the following device will enable us to retain the traditional 
terminology together with its usual denotation: Let ‘‘empirical’’ 
have the reference that ‘‘synthetic’’ is said to have above. Then 
all statements are to be considered empirical. Analytic state- 
ments (or ‘‘linguistic forms’’ if what we ordinarily mean by 
analytic statements should turn out not to be statements at all) are 
made up of logical truths and such statements as are transformable 
into logical truths by the interchange of synonyms. The synthetic 
either includes all other statements or is included among them. 


IV 


The conclusions of this enquiry may be summarized as follows: 

(1) On strictly epistemological grounds the traditional distinc- 
tion between analytic and synthetic statements is found to be 
untenable—as Quine and White also suggest. But the unten- 
ability of this distinction does not result from any difficulties with 
a criterion of synonymy.. Even when we are equipped with such 
a criterion we are unable to find the shelter of any epistemologi- 
cally certain truths. The logical truths at which we arrive are 
themselves as corrigible as any other statements. Furthermore, 
on the present analysis it is unreasonable to consider the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic to be one of degree rather than of 
kind. Epistemologically, all statements are equally empirical. In 
this respect, there is no difference, either of degree or of kind, 
between the analytic and synthetic. 

(2) For scientific purposes, however, the traditional distinction, 
now devoid of any epistemological ultimacy, may be retained and 
employed. As we have tried to show, the distinction must be 
made descriptively, in terms of behavior and linguistic usage. 
It was this kind of distinction that we sought to effect in our 
characterization of the two classes of analytic statements: the first 
class, by referring to criteria logicians use to specify logical truths, 
and the second class, by outlining a criterion for detecting 
synonymy on the basis of observed testing procedures synthetic 
statements were those that did not belong to either class. 

Because our criteria are sufficiently clear-cut, they may be con- 
sidered to provide the same sort of distinction of kind that we 
admit for most of our practical or conventional distinctions. In 
ordinary discourse, we generally refer to chairs and tables as dif- 
ferent kinds of furniture, despite the fact that one could easily 
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imagine a physical object which some persons would consider to 
be a chair while others would take it for a table. It is precisely 
such a descriptive distinction of kind, rather than of degree, that 
applies in the problem of analytic and synthetic. 

In extending the arguments of Quine and White to lengths that 
make some of their conclusions seem unjustifiable, we are never- 
theless aware of moving in the same direction as they. All we 
have done, perhaps, is to point out that there is as little need to 
deny the word ‘‘analytic’’ to corrigible statements as there was 
for Hume to deny the word ‘‘knowledge’’ to statements about 
experience. 

MoRELAND PERKINS 


IrvING SINGER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





A PLURALISTIC ANALYSIS OF THE ETHICAL ‘‘OUGHT’”’ 


OST naturalists would probably now admit that the ethical 
“‘ought’’ can not be reduced to the ‘‘desired’’ or ‘‘capable 
of being desired.’’ At the same time the conviction persists that 
there is an intimate relation between them. For, in the first place, 
it is doubtful whether the term is every properly applied to any- 
thing save motivated activity ; and in the second, it seems clear that 
we normally do expect moral judgments to exercise a certain au- 
thority over the decisions of those to whom they are addressed. I 
think that these convictions are sound, and in the present paper 
I shall regard them as providing two criteria which must be met 
by any adequate analysis of ‘‘ought.’’ 

At present only two theories seem able, in principle, to meet 
these conditions: one is the instrumentalist theory of Dewey, the 
other the emotive theory. 

Dewey attempts to meet these conditions by treating the rela- 
tion between the ‘‘desirable’’ or ‘‘ought’’ and the ‘‘desired’’ as 
analogous to that which holds between ‘‘objective red’’ and ‘‘ap- 
parent red.’’? Accordingly, ‘‘z is desirable’ is regarded as 


1I deliberately exclude such intuitionistic theories as Ewing’s and Ross’s 
on the ground that, quite apart from the questionable epistemologies and 
metaphysics which they seem to some of us to presuppose, they utterly fail 
to meet the second criterion. 

2In this account I follow, with certain qualifications, the interpretation 
of my colleague, M. G. White, in his paper, ‘‘ Value and Obligation in Dewey 
and Lewis,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LVIII (1949), pp. 321-329. That 
other interpretations are possible, I am, of course, aware. For present pur- 
poses, it isn’t so much the question whether Dewey held the theory here 
ascribed to him as it is the theory itself that interests me. 
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equivalent in meaning to ‘‘z is desired under ‘normal’ conditions.’’ 
Just what he would include under ‘‘normal conditions,’’ however, 
is not entirely clear. Roughly, I think, he has in mind something 
like the following: a desire becomes desirable when and only when 
mediated by an appraisal of its probable effects and when there 
remains the possibility of some genuine alternative which the agent 
‘might have selected had he so willed. 

This conception of the desirable has several merits. It clearly 
avoids the obvious inability of simplistic interest or voluntaristic 
theories to preserve the distinction between the desirable and the 
desired. Desire is, however, plainly a necessary condition of the 
desirable. But this would appear to be not a defect, but a posi- 
tive advantage, since it enables the theory to meet the second of 
our criteria, which requires that the essential connection between 
the desirable and the desired be accounted for. 

In addition there are other distinctive advantages of Dewey’s 
analysis. Unlike the emotive theory, Dewey’s translation of the 
meaning of the ‘‘ought’’ preserves the fundamental grammatical 
idiom of ethical judgments. Now I would agree, and indeed have 
elsewhere emphasized,* that the actual import or meaning of a 
statement can not be established by a consideration of its gram- 
matical form alone. Nevertheless the grammatical form of an 
expression should not be disregarded without a reason. In the 
case of ethical judgments, I believe there is a reason for taking 
seriously the fact that they are not expressed in the form of com- 
mands but rather in the form of propositions. It is this: ethical 
judgments, as opposed to mere expressions of personal approval, 
claim an impartiality, impersonality, and authority which are 
independent of the individual preferences of either the judger or 
the judged. ; 

The theory fails, however, to clear one all-important hurdle. 
For despite his emphasis upon the practical function of moral dis- 
course, Dewey’s view notably fails to convey the normative sense 
of ‘‘desirable’’ which more clearly emerges when it is translated, as 
it should be, to mean ‘‘ought to be desired’’ or ‘‘ ought to be done.’’ 
This sense is quite as definitely absent from ‘‘desired under nor- 
mal conditions’’ as from ‘‘capable of being desired’’ or simply 
‘‘desired’’ itself. Without changing the subject, without revert- 
ing to a different point of view, one can still pertinently ask of 
something which is or would be desired even under the conditions 
which we have ascribed to Dewey, ‘‘ But, after all, even under these 


3Cf. Evaluation and Obligation: Two Functions of Judgments in the 
Language of Conduct,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLVII (1950), pp. 5-22. 
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conditions ought x to be desired?’’ So long as this question re- 
mains a serious one—as in this case it plainly is—no descriptive 
definition such as Dewey’s, however it may qualify the ‘‘normal 
conditions’? under which something is desired, can possibly be 
regarded as accounting for ‘‘ought’’ in its ethical use. The pecul- 
iar de jure or normative status of ethical judgements which, for 
Dewey himself, distinguishes them from ordinary statements of 
fact, must therefore be dealt with in some other way. 

It is just at this point that the emotive theory appears strong. 
For it begins by making the normative function of ethical judg- 
ments, which it conceives as their fundamental or essential connec- 
tion with desire, the central characteristic of ethical judgments. 
What eludes all descriptivist analyses of ‘‘ought,’’ or so the emotive 
theory contends, is its essentially expressive-incitive character. 
The basic function of the ethical judgment, as Dewey himself 
would agree, is not just to describe or predict, but to regulate be- 
havior. But the essential relevance of the ethical judgment to 
choice can only be established if ‘‘ought’’ is regarded as having an 
inherent emotive meaning, if, that is, it normally functions as an 
incitor, as descriptive statements do not. On the emotive theory, 
therefore, while the distinction between the desirable and the de- 
sired is preserved, the close connection between them is also clearly 
accounted for. The connection on this theory, however, turns out 
to be motivational rather than logical. 

There are, however, several serious defects in the theory. It 
fails, above all, to account for certain distinctive features of the 
moral judgment which distinguish it from garden-variety first- 
personal demands and expressions of attitude. It misses alto- 
gether the impersonal or inter-personal authoritativeness which is 
at once voiced in the judgment and normally claimed for it. It has 
no criterion save sheer effectiveness with respect to the ‘‘reasons’’ 
which may be relevantly elicited in ‘‘support’’ of a moral judg- 
ment. And it wholly misses the fact that there is considered to 
be a proper order of ‘‘Whys?’’ in an ethical argument which can 
not be validly contravened. Morality, like logic, scientific method, 
and the law, involves the application of rules. This is primarily 
what we mean by saying that morality is not arbitrary. If, like 
all other rules, those of morality depend in the last analysis upon 
human acquiescence or will, this does not mean that we are morally 
free to choose any standard we please to suit our momentary 
whims. 

If the question ‘‘why?’’ is raised when a certain action is pro- 
posed as ‘‘right,’’ the only ethically relevant answer would be ‘‘be- 
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cause this sort of action has consequences which are right or 
proper.’’* That is to say, ‘“‘x is right’’ because ‘‘z is an act of a 
certain sort, and acts of that sort ought to be performed.’’ This 
may not, in the end, settle the matter, but it indicates the im- 
portant point that moral judgments are supported and justified as 
moral judgments by an appeal to general rules of conduct, and 
the former derive their morally binding authority only from the 
fact that they are particular applications of the latter. Thus a 
certain zx is really desirable, only if it is an instance of a certain 
type of act which would be obligatory in a similar situation upon 
all members of a certain class. Ie 


II 


What is required, then, is a characterization of ethical judg- 
ments in general and of the ethical ‘‘ought’’ in particular which 
will preserve their normative significance without reducing this 
to an expression of the private interests or inclinations of those 
engaged in a moral dispute. And this suggests, perhaps, that after 
all, although the instrumentalist interpretation as originally for- 
mulated is inadequate, it may nevertheless contain a valuable in- 
sight. For what the instrumentalists see, without adequately ex- 
plaining, is that the function of the ethical judgment is not ‘merely 
to vent or arouse emotion but to organize and regulate behavior; 
and this in a peculiar way, by placing it in a wider perspective so 
that it can be viewed in the light of a body of stable and tested 
principles whose authority, because it is inter-subjective, removes 
the arbitrary aspect of the private wish or personal desire. It is, 
indeed, characteristic of Dewey’s whole approach to ethics to insist 
both upon the social origins of morality and upon the fact that 
moral judgments, like scientific predictions, are social with respect 
to their characteristic modes of justification. Just as my fugitive 
perception of red is insufficient to establish its objective reality, so 
my desire for x is not enough to guarantee its moral desirability. 
What is required in both cases, however they may differ in other 
respects, is an appeal to public criteria of validity, in the light of 
which alone a judgment, whether ethical or scientific, may be justi- 
fiably upheld. 

Let us then attempt a characterization of ethical desirability 
or obligation which utilizes the insights of both the instrumentalists 
and the emotivists but perhaps avoids some of their difficulties. 
What we want is an account which (a) does not reduce the ethical 


#I can not see that the ‘‘teleological’’ application of ‘‘right’’ or 
‘‘ought’’ involves a different conception of its meaning from the so-called 
**deontological’’ application. The former is simply more complex. 
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judgment to a mere description of desire under certain circum- 
stances, and (b) does justice to the normative impersonality of the 
moral judgment and the generality of the rules by means of which 
a particular moral judgment is justified. My suggestion is this: 
the ethical ‘‘ought’’ voices or expresses, but does not simply state, 
what would, upon reflection, be regarded as binding upon any 
normal person within a given social system, and enjoins the ad- 
dressee, as such a person, to act accordingly. Thus when I state 
that zx is morally desirable, I am, in effect, voicing the approval 
which upon reflection would be bestowed upon z by any normal 
person in the society to which I belong, and demanding, in the 
name of that society, that so and so, as a fellow member, do likewise 
and, if appropriate, act accordingly.® 

Certain objections may be anticipated. In the first place, it 
may be asked whether, despite the fact that my characterization 
preserves the distinction between the desirable and desired, it 
successfully silences the open question: ‘‘but ought one approve 
what would be approved under the above mentioned conditions?’’ 
Granted that any normal person in a given society would upon 
reflection approve of x, can not we properly ask whether it ought 
to be approved? , 

And I grant that, properly construed, the question may be sig- 


nificant. But I believe that it can be shown how this may be so, — 


without invalidating my characterization—so far as it goes. In 
explaining this point, we will be advancing a further step in our 
understanding of the ‘‘ought.’’ 

Now so long as two persons are discussing a moral question as 
joint members of a given social order, it is only relevant to raise 
the question, ‘‘But ought one really etc.?’’ in order to make 
quite sure either that the act in question has been brought under 
the appropriate rule, or to consider whether there may remain some 
extenuating circumstances that would require another and per- 
haps higher rule to be taken into account. In such a case, one 
may be asking for a reconsideration of the facts. This having been 
settled, however, the question must be regarded as challenging 
the rule itself as an expression of what, in the full light of its whole 
moral code, would continue to be approved by normal members 
of the society. 

This is not a matter concerning which there is usually any au- 
thoritative answer. For the order of precedence in the hierarchy 
of rules within actual moral codes is nearly always flexible and 

5 The qualification ‘‘if appropriate, act accordingly,’’ seems to me to be 


always implied in the moral judgment. No purely ‘‘spectator’’ translation 
would be adequate. 
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vague. What is required here is the kind of ‘‘moral sense’’ or 
‘‘tact’’ which ethicists since Aristotle have commonly acknowl- — 
edged as an indispensable part of moral ‘‘reasoning.’’ In moral 
deliberation there is nearly always a certain indeterminateness 
both in the scope and in the order of preferability of moral rules. 
Hence, even with respect to rules which indisputably belong to 
the moral code and hence would seem to express what normal per- 
sons within the society would approve, it is sometimes possible to 
ask, without appealing beyond the code itself, ‘‘but, after all, is it’ 
really right to do as this rule prescribes?”’ 

I would contend, however, that so long as the persons discuss- 
ing a moral issue are members of the same moral order—and only 
so can they relevantly discuss a moral question which normatively — 
concerns them both—, and so long as there is no serious queston of 
fact or of precedence with respect to the relevant rules, it is not 
significant to raise the open question when one party voices the ap- 
proval or disapproval which would be felt by any normal per- 
son within the society in question. For, so I maintain, what is 
expressed, broadly speaking, by ‘‘ought’’ or ‘‘desirable’’ is pre- 
cisely what a normal person in the society would approve. Hence 
it would be ethically nonsensical for any person who accepted a 
given moral system to challenge its fundamental rules, i.e., to ask 
whether they ‘‘ought’’ to be approved. Such a question would 
indeed not be serious. It would be tantamount to asking whether 
one ought to approve what one ought to approve. 

From another standpoint, to be sure, the question may be re- 
opened as an ‘‘ethical’’ question, but then only by someone whose 
purpose is not to renege on his existing obligations but rather to 
improve the prevailing moral code itself. This implies, however, 
not that our previous characterization of the ‘‘ought’’ is mistaken 
but rather that there is another quasi-moral or ‘‘ideal’’ sense of 
ought which Western Civilization has gradually come to regard as 
ethically legitimate. 

When I challenge the moral code of a society itself as some- 
thing which is morally ‘‘wrong’’ and hence ‘‘ought not to be ap- 
proved,’’ I do so, not in my own name or in my own behalf but, so 
to say, in the name of an ideal humanity of which I claim actual so- 
ciety itself to be implicitly a part. I am voicing a claim which, 
because I put it in ethical terms, transcends my own approval of 
it. Only so does my challenge have any moral relevance to the 
conduct of the members of such a society; and only so can it pre- 
tend to be in any sense an ethical challenge. 

Such I conceive to be what was intended in the past by such 
reformers of our own moral code as Socrates and Jesus. That they 
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personally approved of their recommendations may be taken for 
granted. What is important is their insistence upon the fact 
that they were voicing a claim whose authority lay elsewhere than 
in their own persons. 

When one challenges a moral code in ethical terms, then one 
is in effect serving notice that he is not merely expressing his own 
preference, but also voicing implicit aspirations of other men as . 
well. 

I submit, then, that these are at least two distinct levels of 
moral discourse. And to these levels there correspond two senses 
of ‘‘ought,’’ neither of which functions merely as an expression 
of personal approval or desire. The function of one of these is to 
express demands which are morally justified in the light of the 
prevailing moral code. In the former ease, the problem (some- 
what oversimplified) is to subsume a given act under the appro- 
priate rule of that code. When this has been done, the act has 
been justified in the only sense in which it could appropriately be 
justified as a moral act within that system. To further challenge 
the act after it has been so justified is either to convict oneself of 
lawlessness or moral obtuseness, or else, by implication, to invoke an 
ideal code which one proposes as an alternative to the existing 
one. In the latter case, precisely because there is no appropriate 
rule within the existing system to which an appeal could be made, 
we have no alternative but to propose a new rule or a new code. 

Nevertheless, it can not be too emphatically asserted that a mere 
expression of desire or approval does not as such establish a valid 
moral claim. There remains a profound difference between the 
outlaw who rejects the obligations of a given society for ad hoc 
reasons of personal preference or expediency, and the genuine 
moral revolutionary who considers himself the voice of an ideal 
humanity which is not yet fully realized. The outlaw merely says, 
in effect, ‘‘so what?’’ to a moral judgment, and in such a case 
there is simply no relevant ethical way of meeting his question by 
means of discourse. But the true moral revolutionary is a kind 
of prophet who speaks in the name of an ideal moral order whose 
authority has nothing essentially to do with his own personal 
advocacy of it. 

These remarks should obviate the need for an extended answer 
to another version of the previous objection to the present analysis, 
namely, that in treating the ‘‘ought’’ as an expression of what the 
fnormal person within a given social order would approve, I am 
leaving no place for the voice of conscience which stands against 
the demands of such an order and asserts that what they require 
is wrong and ought not to be approved. Indeed, it is precisely the 
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purpose of this analysis to explain the significance of such an as- 
sertion as a legitimate form of ethical judgment. It should be 
added, however, that no one seriously maintains that just any 
assertion of any conscience, however fanatical or eccentric, has 
even a presumptive authority over the consciences of other men. 
All of us, I believe, would say that sometimes when a person in- 
sists on following his conscience he is wrong in so doing. There 
are moments, to be sure, when an exaggerated moral protes- 
tantism is appealing to even the most conventional soul; and there 
must be a kind of admiration for a person who is prepared to 
undergo the obloquy of society for the sake of his own spiritual 
vision. But most moral protestants, like their religious counter- 
parts, at least covertly assume that if I truly do what, in my heart 
of hearts, I believe I ought to do, I would be doing what any sane 
or normal person would also approve. We only seem, therefore, 
to take seriously the thesis that any person is free to violate the 
moral code of his society when his conscience prescribes that he 
ought to do so. We distinguish, in short, between cranks and 
serious moral reformers, just as we distinguish between false and 
true prophets. The genuine moral reformer, like the true prophet, 
never speaks merely from his own sentiments; invariably he claims 
that, when they reflect, others will and should accept his principles, 
which means, so far as I can see, that he is proposing a new moral 
principle in the name of the unawakened conscience either of his 
own society or of mankind at large. 

Morality, then, is social or it is nothing; and this, not merely in 
the sense that our obligations are in fact directed toward others, 
but also in the sense that they are sanctioned by an impersonal social 
authority which transcends our personal inclinations or prefer- 
ences. Were a complete moral protestantism, per impossible, to 
prevail, it would mean simply, as Hobbes long ago pointed out, a re- 
turn to a state of nature in which the language of morality and 
conduct would have no meaning. It may be, perhaps, that some 
few rugged or self-righteous persons can live beyond ‘‘good’’ and 
‘‘evil,’’ solely by the dictates of enlightened interest. And it may 
be possible to arrive at a point where one is impervious to all purely 
‘*moral’’ claims, and so, like a child or a savage or a saint, does, for 
better or worse, simply what one’s child-like or savage or loving 
heart demands. But for such a person the language of ethics 
would serve no possible purpose; nor would it ever occur to him 
to raise an ethical question. 

One last point before concluding. I am not unaware that such 
meta-ethical expressions as ‘‘ethical,’’ ‘‘ethical use,’’ and ‘‘moral’ 
are themselves normative as well as descriptive expressions. But 
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so, evidently, are most of the other meta-linguistic expressions that 
philosophers habitually and unavoidably employ in discussing 
theoretical questions. ‘‘Meaningful,’’ ‘‘senseless,’’ ‘‘verifiable,’’ 
‘‘logical,’’ and so on, are all normative terms which not merely 
designate certain classes of statements but also prescribe them as 
‘‘belief-worthy,’’ or ‘‘ worth talking about,’’ or ‘‘valid.’’ Indeed, 
the problem of validity in any of the philosophical disciplines is 
itself always a normative problem. Definitions and analyses of 
modes of discourse aim not merely at the understanding but also 
at the protection or modification of ordinary usage and, hence, of 
the underlying attitudes which such usage may govern. I have no 
wish, therefore, to conceal the possible normative effects of the 
present analyses of obligation. My meta-ethical terminology— 
which, by the way, is the standard one—is clearly persuasive. But 
I do not conceive that this impairs the propriety of my analysis. 
No ethical theorist, be he emotivist, descriptivist, or intuitionist, 
can avoid persuasion; he can only try to be aware of what he is 
doing. 


Henry Davin AIKEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTES 


Early Medieval Philosophy. Grorae BoswortH BurcH. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1951. viii + 142 pp. $2.25. 


The common problem of the five early medieval philosophers 
whose thought is conveyed, briefly but accurately, in this book, is 
that of philosophy itself—of finding the way to wisdom. In the lan- 
guage of these philosophers, the search for wisdom is the search for 
God; but the different means chosen to this end represent pretty 
much the same basic alternatives by which pagan and secular philos- 
ophies, as well as Christian ones, have been guided and diversified. 
The ninth-century philosopher John Scotus Erigena is presented as 
one who sought wisdom through the study of Nature in its whole 
cosmic process; this approach, according to the author, was the way 
of the Greeks, and John Scotus is characterized as the last of the 
ancients rather than as the first of the medieval philosophers. 
‘*Mediaeval philosophy no longer searched for truth, for it already 
possessed truth in the dogmas of the Church; it was the attempt to 
understand that truth and explain how it is known”’ (p. 30). 

The second chapter, on St. Anselm, gives us the medieval ‘‘ ration- 
alist,’’ with the fides quaerens intellectum motto construed as symp- 
tomatic of the shift of philosophic inquiry toward epistemology. 
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The main arguments of the Monologion, Proslogion, and Cur deus 
homo are restated with remarkable concision and clarity, and a very 
illuminating comparison is drawn between the diverse ways in 
which faith and understanding were related, in the philosophies of 
St. Augustine, Scotus Erigena, St. Anselm, Abelard, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham (pp. 438-47). The 
chapter on Abelard is largely devoted to tracing the arguments on 
the problem of universals, as given in the Logica ingredientibus, al- 
though five pages are consecrated to the irresistible romance, and an- 
other five to Abelard’s theology and his conflict with St. Bernard. 
The significance of Abelard’s shift of the basis of universality from 
one of identity of predicate to one of truth-equivalence of sentences 
formed from the same predicative function, is only barely suggested 
by Professor Burch at the end of his exposition (p. 64): ‘‘The 
ground of the universal, therefore, is objective but not real, for in 
Latin to be real means to be a thing (res), and that which is common 
is not a thing but the status of a thing.’’ 

The last two chapters are devoted to the Cistercian monks, St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Isaac of Stella. A brief exposition of 
the argument of St. Bernard’s treatise on ‘‘Grace and Free Choice,”’ 
followed by a description of the twelve stages of mystic ascent which 
St. Bernard distinguished, exhibits a third way of seeking wisdom. 
‘*Besides the other two ways of seeking wisdom, that of faith based 
on understanding and that of understanding based on reason, they’”’ 
(i.e., the mystics) ‘‘teach a third way, that of intuition based on 
love’’ (p. 103). Isaac of Stella, while a disciple of St. Bernard and 
himself a devotee of the mystic path, was trained in the dialectic of 
the scholastic tradition ; he is viewed as a man who achieved a bal- 
anced synthesis of mysticism and scholasticism, or of the two paths 
of love and of understanding represented in their pure forms by St. 
Bernard and St. Anselm. Professor Burch summarizes Isaac’s 
teachings, from his many works, in brief sections on his ontology, 
cosmology, and psychology. In a brief conclusion, the five philoso- 
phers are contrasted and compared, as together forming a rich, 
varied, and profound philosophic tradition which is to be accorded 
‘*a high place in the history of philosophy’’ (p. 122). 

This little book is distinguished for its fidelity to the texts 
studied, for its charm and remarkable lucidity of expression, and 
for the author’s sympathetic appreciation of his subject. It may be 
strongly recommended as reading for students in history of philos- 
ophy courses, as well as for lay readers who wish to gain brief but 
accurate insight into the content and spirit of early medieval philos- 
ophy in its metaphysical and epistemological enterprise. 

K. A. M. 
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Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics. ImmanueL Kant. A Re- 
vision of the Carus translation, edited, with an Introduction by 
Lewis W. Beck. (The Little Library of Liberal Arts, No. 27.) 
New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1951. xxiv + 186 pp. 75 
cents; cloth ed., $1.75. 


Our debt to Professor Beck for his admirable translation of 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason is increased by this new, ‘‘ fairly 
extensive revision’’ of Carus’s edition of the Prolegomena. In 
emending Carus, Professor Beck has made ‘‘independent use of 
Mahaffy and Bax [two of the three other translators], and availed 
[himself] of two advantages shared with none of [his] predecessors 
—namely, the critical editions of the Prolegomena by Karl Vor- 
lander (1905) and Benno Erdmann (1911).’’ Both the independ- 
ent use of Mahaffy and Bax and the use of the new critical editions 
have contributed to the scholarly workmanship of Professor Beck’s 
revision. Thus wherever Carus differs from Mahaffy and Mahaffy’s 
translation seems preferable, Beck returns to the latter. He does 
this, for example, where Carus translates Anschawung as concrete 
image (Carus, Kant’s Prolegomena, Chicago, The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1933, p. 17) and Mahaffy translates it as intuition 
(Mahaffy and Bernard, Kant’s Prolegomena, London, MacMillan 
and Co., 1889, p. 17). Wherever Beck finds both Mahaffy and Carus 
cumbersome or unclear he revises both; e.g., Mahaffy’s phrase ‘‘ pre- 
cedes in me’’ (op. cit., p. 34) became ‘‘antedating in my subjectiv- 
ity’’ in Carus (op. cit., p. 34) ; Beck has it ‘‘antedating in my mind”’ 
(p. 80). As compared with Carus the above gives a fair indication 
of the advantages in readability found in Beck’s revision. This is 
an important gain. Extensive sampling demonstrates Beck’s talent 
for precise translation. The changes made in the organization of 
the text of §§2 and 4 (which follow Vaihinger’s arguments) also 
contribute to the clarity of Professor Beck’s revision. 

Professor Beck includes Carus’s footnotes whenever he considers 
them helpful and omits others. A few of the omitted notes might 
well have been used; e.g., those on pages 11, 18, and 55 of the Carus 
edition. Most of Mahaffy’s footnotes are omitted. Wherever Pro- 
fessor Beck adds footnotes of his own they are apposite. To facili- 
tate the use of commentaries Professor Beck includes the page num- 
bers of the Prussian Academy 1911 edition of the Prolegomena in 
the running heads of the present edition. The footnote on page 13 
is incorrect and should refer to Ch. 1, Sec. 1, of The Critique of Pure 
Reason, ‘‘Methodology.’’ 

Professor Beck’s skillful introduction leads into the text by first 
showing the relevance to our own day of the problems Kant deals 
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with in the Prolegomena. He points out that since the leading 
motif of the Prolegomena is a distrust of speculation it anticipates 
some of our contemporary positivists’ negative conclusions but that 
‘tits chief interest to the student of philosophy is probably the way 
it goes beyond and against the views of contemporary positivism.”’ 
Furthermore, it is the ‘‘best of all introductions to that vast and 
obscure masterpiece, the Critique of Pure Reason.’’ The introduc- 
tion includes a highly useful selection of parallel sections from the 
Prolegomena and the Critique of Pure Reason. 

Although Professor Beck’s introduction is not either as long or 
as detailed as the one he wrote for his translation of the Critique of 
Practical Reason (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1949), 
it makes use of central ideas contained in the latter as foundations 
for constructing the present clear exposition of Kant’s Weltan- 
schauung. The present introduction, however, contains much that 
is new and is the best brief analysis of Kant’s general position that 
I am acquainted with. Worthy of particular mention among the 
new parts are Professor Beck’s defense of Kant against those who 
claim that he did not answer Hume but simply assumed what Hume 
doubted, and the excellent sketch of Kant’s life and work, which in- 
cludes, happily, Herder’s description of Kant. 


Rosert D. Mack 
CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE 


Ethical Studies (Selected Essays). F. H. Brapi&y, with an intro- 
duction by Ralph G. Ross. (The Little Library of Liberal Arts, 
No. 28.) New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1951. xviii + 174 
pp. 80 cents; cloth ed., $1.80. 


This well-printed inexpensive edition of the justly famous Ethi- 
cal Studies is a most welcome addition to the available literature 
on moral philosophy. To teachers of ethics, especially those in col- 
leges with small libraries, this book is invaluable; with comparable 
editions of Plato, Aristotle, Hume, Kant, and others now available 
it is at last practicable to abandon the anthologies and their shreds 
of wisdom. 

The edition contains an introduction by Professor Ross, four of 
the seven essays, and Bradley’s ‘‘Concluding Remarks.’’ The es- 
says included are: ‘‘ Why Should I be Moral?’’ ‘‘ Pleasure for Pleas- 
ure’s Sake,’’ ‘‘ Duty for Duty’s Sake,’’ ‘‘My Station and Its Duties.”’ 
Essays omitted are: ‘‘The Vulgar Notion of Responsibility,’’ ‘‘ Ideal 
Morality,’’ and ‘‘Selfishness and Self-Sacrifice.’’ According to Pro- 
fessor Ross the ‘‘material selected and reprinted here is of two 
kinds: the most important of Bradley’s polemics (against the Utili- 
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tarians and against the Kantians) ; and the chief line of constructive 
theory in the Ethical Studies.’’ The chief line of Bradley’s con- 
structive theory is developed much more clearly, in my opinion, in 
the essay on ‘‘Ideal Morality’’ (which is omitted) than in the ‘‘Con- 
cluding Remarks.’’ The former is in fact necessary to a proper 
understanding of the essay ‘‘My Station and Its Duties,’’ whereas 
the latter presents the most orthodox-sounding of Bradley’s state- 
ments on religion, statements which ought to be taken in connection 
with others, which make it plain that religion is unsatisfactory for 
the demands of intellect and breaks under analysis (vide: ‘‘. . . like 
morality, religion is not ultimate. It is a mere appearance, and is 
therefore inconsistent with itself’? [Appearance and Reality, p. 
444]. ‘‘Short of the Absolute, God cannot rest, and, having reached 
that goal, he is lost and religion with him”’ [Zbid., p. 447]. ‘‘Our 
orthodox theology on the one side, and our common-place material- 
ism on the other side vanish like ghosts before the daylight of free 
sceptical enquiry’’ [Zbid. p. 5; ef. Essays on Truth and Reality, 
p. 429]). 

With the exception noted the essays are well chosen and present 
the essentials of Ethical Studies. Professor Ross’s introduction, 
however, leads to a one-sided view of Bradley since it emphasizes the 
conservative and religious in his philosophy and neglects the radical 
and sceptical. Professor Ross distinguishes two historical tradi- 
tions: that of nature, for the most part liberal, democratic, and em- 
pirical; and that of society, chiefly conservative, totalitarian, and 
idealistic. He places Bradley in the latter tradition and says that 
Bradley’s emphasis on the social nature of man if carried too far 
“denies the individuality of man and leads to his total subordination 
to the State.’’ Doubtless any view carried too far can lead any- 
where but, after all, Bradley did write: ‘‘To say, without society 
science and art could not have arisen, is true. To say, apart from 
society the life of an artist or man of science can not be carried on 
is also true; but neither truth goes to show that society is the ulti- 
mate end. . . . Man is not man at all unless social, but man is not 
much above the beasts unless more than social’’ (Ethical Studies, 
Oxford, second ed., ‘‘Ideal Morality,’’ p. 223). Contrary to Pro- 
fessor Ross’s assertion that Bradley comes ‘‘perilously near to an 
identification of what is with what ought to be, so that, as with 
Hegel or Marx, it is almost impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
what is, is right,’’ Bradley makes it abundantly clear that the ideal 
self, even if built on a basis of the social, goes beyond the social self. 
He says our duties may be divided into ‘‘ (1) duties to oneself which 
are not regarded as social duties, (2) duties to oneself which are so 
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regarded, these latter being (a) the duties of the station which I 
happen to be in, (b) duties beyond that station’’ (Ibid., pp. 219- 
220). 

Mr. Ross’s facile distinction of traditions involves the kind of 
abstraction of which Bradley was critical. Bradley was not only 
combating atomistic empiricism but also the intellectualism of men 
like T. H. Green. It was against the intellectualist refusal to make 
room for non-cognitive experience that Bradley wrote: ‘‘My object 
is to have a world as comprehensive and consistent as possible, and, 
in order to attain this object I have not only to reflect but perpetu- 
ally to have recourse to the materials of sense. I must go to this 
source both to verify the matter which is old and also to increase it 
by what is new’’ (Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 31). He says 
again and again that thought is not the same as reality but that 
experience is. 

Towards the end of his life Bradley hoped to re-issue Ethical 
Studies with additional matter. The rough notes for this revision, 
included in the Oxford second edition, are extremely important; it 
is unfortunate that they are omitted from the present edition. 


Rosert D. Mack 
CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE 
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Joseph Maréchal: Précis d’histoire de la philosophie moderne. 
Tome Premier: De la renaissance 4 Kant. Deuxiéme édition revue 
et augmentée avec supplement bibliographique de 1933 4 1949. 
(Museum Lessianum—Section Philosophique No. 16.) Bruxelles: 
L’Edition Universelle. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. 1951. 355 pp. 

Social Behavior and Personality. Contributions of W. I. Thomas 
to Theory and Social Research. Edited by Edmund H. Volkart. 
New York: Social Science Research Council. 1951. ix + 338 pp. 
$3.00. 

Frederic Harold Young: The Philosophy of Henry James, Sr. 
New York: Bookman Associates. 1951. xiv +338 pp. $4.50. 

THE JOURNAL OF SyMBOLIc Logic. Volume 16, Number 2. Alge- 
braische und logistische Untersuchungen tiber freie Verbinde: Paul 
Lorenzen. On the rules of proof in the pure functional calculus of 
the first order: Andrzej Mostowski. Extensions of the Lewis sys- 
tem 85: 8. J. Scroggs. A demonstrably consistent mathematics— 
Part II: F. B. Fitch. Arithmetical definability of field elements: 
R.M. Robinson. On the semantic non-completeness of certain Lewis 


caleuli: Séren Halldén. Towards a consistent set-theory: John 
Myhiil. 
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ARCHIVIO DI Finosor1a. 1951. Testi Umanistici inediti sul ‘‘De 
Anima.’’ Testi minori sull’Anima nella cultura del 400 in Tos- 
cana: Eugenio Garin. L’Anima e 1’Uomo in Egidio da Viterbo e 
nelle fonti classiche e medioevali: Eugenio Massa. Similitudo ves- 
tigio praestantoir imago est quae in secundo ordine reperitur: 
Egidio Da Viterbo. Tl commento di Simplicio al ‘‘De Anima’’ 
della fine del sec. XV e del sec. XVI: Bruno Nardi. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL ResgarcH. Vol. XI, No. 
4. Theory Construction: J. J. C. Smart. A New Conception of 
Relation between Law and Equity: Mitchell Franklin. Italian 
Philosophy, 1948-1950: A. R. Caponigri. Inquiry and White- 
head’s Schematic Method: C. J. Golightly. Obligation: Sensical 
or Nonsensical?: Bertram Morris. On Inscriptions: R. M. Martin. 
Can We Know the Contents of C. I. Lewis’s Mind?: Vincent 
Tomas. The Ontological Argument in Spinoza: W. A. Earle. 
Situation as an Existential Unit of Experience: Sing-nan Fen. 
Negation and Evil: R. K. Sprague. On Professor Margenau’s 
Kantianism: LZ. W. Beck. Reply to Professor Beck: Henry 
Margenau. Recent Ethical Literature: F. C. Dommeyer. 

PuiLosopHy. Vol. XXVI, No. 98. Philosophy and Religion: 
C. W. H. Sutton. Three-Valued Ethics: Jonathan Cohen. Kant’s 
Presumed Repudiation of the ‘‘Moral Argument’’ in the Opus 
Postumun: An Examination of Adicke’s Interpretation: George 
Schrader.. Ethics and Politics in Mandeville: J. C. Mazwell. 
Doing My Duty: K. Baier. Discussion: Induction and Probability. 
Philosophy in India: Note on Visit to Indian Jubilee Philosophical 
Congress: A. C. Ewing. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag. 56° Année, No. 2. Un 
nouveau venu en physique: le champ nucléaire: L. De Broglie. 
Le concept de temps en physique moderne et la durée pure de 
Bergson: S. Watanabé. Le théoréme de Von Neumann et la 
Causalité: J. Ullmo. Mythe et Philosophie: G. Gusdorf. La phi- 
losophie de Rosmini: F. Sciacca. Sur ]’interprétation de Descartes 
par Ferdinand Alquié: A. Patri. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 49, No. 22. Les 
problémes philosophiques soulevés dans 1’Encyclique ‘‘Humani 
Generis’’ (suite): Albert Dondeyne. la fonction estimative dans 
Vinduction empirique: Juan Zaragiieta Bengoechea. Note de la 
Rédaction. Special Cases of the Decision Problem: Alonzo Church. 
Guillaume de Moerbeke, Traducteur de Jean Philopon: Gerard 
Verbeke. Deux nouvelles monographies sur la pensée du XIII° 
siécle: Fernand Van Steenberghen. 


REPERTOIRE BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE, Tome 3, No. 2, 
Mai, 1951. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


On July 16 and 17, 1951, there took place at Harvard Univer- 
sity a Special Conference on ‘‘Philosophy in Our Culture Crisis.’ 
The program was as follows: ‘‘The Cultural Impact of Empiricism”’ 
by Jacques Maritain; ‘‘The Important Réle of Doubt in Chinese 
Thought’? by Hu Shih; ‘‘What is a ‘Reasonable’ Judgment of 
Value’’ by Charles L. Stevenson. Others taking part in the dis- 
cussions of the papers were Sidney Hook, William R. Dennes, Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott, Walter T. Stace, and James Feibleman. 





The fifteenth series of lectures on Indiana University’s Mahlon 
Powell Foundation were given on July 24 and 26, 1951, by Philip 
Wheelwright of Dartmouth University. Professor Wheelwright 
spoke on ‘‘The poetic symbol’’ and ‘‘The tragic pattern.’’ 

Two additional series of Powell Lectures have been arranged 
for the academic year 1951-52. Professor Ronald B. Levinson of 
the University of Main will speak during the Fall Term. Pro- 
fessor Richard McKeon of the University of Chicago will speak 
during the Spring Term. Professor Levinson’s lectures will be 
based upon his forthcoming book, In Defence of Plato. 





Professor Leroy E. Loemker of Emory University has been 
granted leave of absence for the coming academic year. He has 
been awarded a grant for research and writing in philosophy and 
will continue his study of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, using the 
Library of Congress, other libraries in this country, and European 
libraries, especially those in Hanover, Germany. 

Professor Eliseo Vivas, professor of Philosophy and of English 
at Ohio State University, has been appointed to the John Evans 
Professorship of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy at North- 
western University. 

Professor C. West Churchman is taking a leave of absence for 
one year from Wayne University and is now a Visiting Professor 
in the Engineering Administration Department, Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, to do work in operations research as 
applied to industry. 





A meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logie will be held 
on December 27, 1951, at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. 





